MARLBOROUGH
At this moment also appears upon our scene Marlborough's
famous comrade. During the spring the Emperor, with the
encouragement of King William, had gathered an army of
thirty thousand men in the Southern Tyrol At the head of
this stood Prince Eugene.
Prince Frangois Eugene of Savoy1 was born at Paris in
1663, but from the age of twenty, for just over fifty years and
in more than thirty campaigns, he commanded the armies and
fought the battles of Austria on all the fronts of the Empire.
When he was not fighting the French, he was fighting the
Turks. A colonel at twenty, a major-general at twenty-one,
he was made a general of cavalry at twenty-six. He was a
comtnander-in-chief ten years before Marlborough. He was
still a commander-in-chief, fighting always in the van, more
than twenty years after Marlborough's work was done. At
the end of his life of innumerable and almost unceasing
perils, toils, checks, and triumphs, his skinny body scarred
with many wounds, he could still revel in his military
duties. He never married, and although he was a discerning
patron of art, his only passion was warfare. His decisive
victory over the Turks at Zenta in 1697 made him at this
moment in our story " the most renowned commander in
Europe." 2
Eugene was a grandson of Duke Charles Emmanuel of
Savoy and son of Olympe Mancini, a niece of Cardinal
Mazarin and one of the most beautiful women at the Court
of Louis XIV. As a youth, his weakly frame, turned-up nose,
and short upper lip gave him, despite his fine eyes, a vacant
1 There is unhappily no good book in English on Prince Eugene. In German the
biography by A. von Arncth (1864) has not been superseded, but no translation has
appeared. There are various subsequent German monographs on aspects of Eugene's
career, but historical study is handicapped by the fact that during the anti-Napoleonic
movement in Austria in 1810-11 a large number of spurious or forged volumes of
letters and memoirs attributed to Eugene were produced and obtained a huge circula-
tion. A volume of memoirs written by a Prince Charles de Ligne, concocted out of
a French compilation of more or less authentic anecdotes by M. Mauvillon, was trans-
lated into English and is still widely extant. The casual reader must be warned
against this agreeable forgery. Cf. the interesting discussion by Bruno Bohm in
Die Sammlmg der hlnterlassenen polttiscben Scbriftm des Princes Bttgen von Savoyen : Erne
Fa/scbungdes igten Jabrhunderts (1900), especially the appendix.
2 Acton, Lectures on Modern History (1906), p. 259.
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